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Abstract 


Without  a  continuous  Center  of  Gravity  analysis,  not  only  prior  to  commeneing  operations,  but 
throughout  the  course  of  a  given  confliet,  the  ultimate  sueeess  and  aehievement  of  national 
strategic  objectives  are  in  serious  jeopardy.  The  determination  of  the  enemy’s  Center  of  Gravity 
has  typieally  been  utilized  in  a  eonventional  war  setting  against  one  enemy  or  coalition. 
Insurgencies  present  a  very  different  set  of  problems  to  both  war  fighters  and  policy  makers,  and 
by  nature,  do  not  follow  the  same  set  of  rules.  The  eurrent  situation  in  Iraq  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
wrought  with  multiple  insurgeney  groups  (global,  regional,  tribal,  religious,  nationalist  and 
foreign)  that  have  varying  agendas  and  loyalties.  In  addition,  there  are  aspeets  whieh  foreeast 
both  an  ethnic  and  ideological  civil  war.  In  such  an  environment,  a  Center  of  Gravity  approaeh 
may  be  viewed  with  skeptieism.  True,  the  seareh  for  a  Center  of  Gravity  beeomes  eomplieated 
in  this  situation  eausing  some  to  dismiss  it  altogether,  however,  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
insurgent  groups  with  various  oharaeteristies  means  there  are  differenees  that  ean  be  exploited. 
Using  the  insurgency  in  Iraq,  potentially  the  most  eomplex  insurgency  the  United  States  has  had 
to  face,  this  paper  will  demonstrate  that  a  Center  of  Gravity  study  is  not  only  valid  but  erucial, 
and  ean  be  used  to  identify  a  set  of  foeused  operational  objeetives  and  lines  of  operation.  This  is 
an  essential  task  and  function  not  only  for  the  military  operational  eommander  but  also  for  the 
civilian  poliey  maker  who  sets  the  national  strategie  objectives.  This  paper  will  divide  the 
insurgencies  in  Iraq  into  two  groups  based  on  similar  ideologies  and  show  how  the  results  of  a 
Center  of  Gravity  analysis  ean  form  an  operational  framework  in  whieh  all  elements  of  national 
power  ean  be  concentrated.  Results  of  this  preliminary  study  indieate  that  through  a  national 
foeus  toward  unity  of  effort,  an  inerease  in  cultural  knowledge,  improved  seeurity  and 
econstruction  methods,  and  a  massive  information  eampaign  the  counterinsurgeney  in  Iraq  still 
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has  a  chance  at  sueeess. 
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.  .at  the  outset  of  a  war  its  character  and  scope  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of political  probabilities.  The 
closer  war  [becomes]  ...the  more  imperative  the  need  not  to  take  the  first  step  without  considering  the  last. 
Thesis  &  Introduction.  Without  a  continuous  Center  of  Gravity  analysis,  not  only  prior  to 

commencing  operations,  but  throughout  the  course  of  a  given  conflict,  the  ultimate  suceess  and 

achievement  of  national  strategic  objectives  are  in  serious  jeopardy.  The  determination  of  the 

enemy’s  Center  of  Gravity  has  typieally  been  utilized  in  a  conventional  war  setting  against  one 

enemy  or  coalition.  Insurgencies  present  a  very  different  set  of  problems  to  both  war  fighters 

and  policy  makers,  and  by  nature,  do  not  follow  the  same  set  of  rules.  The  current  situation  in 

Iraq  is  unique  in  that  it  is  wrought  with  multiple  insurgency  groups  (global,  regional,  tribal, 

religious,  nationalist  and  foreign)  that  have  varying  agendas  and  loyalties.  In  addition,  there  are 

aspects  which  forecast  both  an  ethnic  and  ideological  civil  war.  In  such  an  environment,  a 

Center  of  Gravity  approach  may  be  viewed  with  skeptieism.  True,  the  search  for  a  Center  of 

Gravity  beeomes  complicated  in  this  situation  causing  some  to  dismiss  it  altogether,  however, 

the  fact  that  there  are  several  insurgent  groups  with  various  characteristics  means  there  are 

differences  that  can  be  exploited.  Using  the  insurgency  in  Iraq,  potentially  the  most  eomplex 

insurgency  the  United  States  has  had  to  face,  this  paper  will  demonstrate  that  a  Center  of  Gravity 

study  is  not  only  valid  but  erucial,  and  can  be  used  to  identify  a  set  of  foeused  operational 

objectives  and  lines  of  operation.  This  is  an  essential  task  and  function  not  only  for  the  military 

operational  eommander  but  also  for  the  civilian  policy  maker  who  sets  the  national  strategic 

objectives.  This  paper  will  divide  the  insurgencies  in  Iraq  into  two  groups  based  on  similar 

ideologies  and  show  how  the  results  of  a  Center  of  Gravity  analysis  can  form  an  operational 

framework  in  whieh  all  elements  of  national  power  can  be  coneentrated.  Results  of  this 

preliminary  study  indicate  that  through  a  national  focus  toward  unity  of  effort,  an  inerease  in 

cultural  knowledge,  improved  security  and  reconstruction  methods,  and  a  massive  information 

campaign  the  eounterinsurgency  in  Iraq  still  has  a  chance  at  sueeess. 
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“First  Principle.  The  government  must  have  a  clear  political  aim:  to  establish. ..a  free... country  which  is 
politically  and  economically  stable...’^  -  Thompson 

U.S.  Ends  and  Means.  The  first  step  in  any  worthwhile  reassessment  of  ongoing  operations  is 
a  reexamination  of  national  strategic  and  operational  objectives  to  include  whether  means  used 
are  effective.  The  Bush  administration’s  political  goals  in  Iraq  in  brief,  were  to  administer 
consequences  for  continued  violations  of  United  Nations  Security  Resolutions,  eliminate  the 
threat  of  WMD,  and  force  a  regime  change  to  produce  a  democratic  and  free  Iraq  resulting  in  a 
more  stable  Middle  East.  The  means  used  to  accomplish  these  goals  were  predominantly 
conventional  military  force  followed  by  humanitarian  aid,  with  seemingly  not  enough  thought 
toward  a  possible  insurgency.  To  some  extent  the  U.S.  has  been  successful:  the  Baath  party 
regime  was  toppled,  Saddam  Hussein  was  captured,  an  Iraqi  interim  government  was  put  in 
place,  Iraqi  security  forces  and  police  are  being  trained,  a  constitution  has  been  drafted  and  two 
major  elections  have  been  held.  To  an  equal  or  greater  extent,  however,  the  U.S.  is  extremely  far 
from  its  strategic  goals.  Insurgent,  extremist  and  sectarian  violence  continue  unabated, 
corruption  and  anti-western  sentiment  are  rampant,  and  the  U.S.  is  under  substantial  domestic 
and  international  pressure  to  withdraw.  Initially,  the  conventional  military  power  of  the  U.S.  was 
directed  at,  what  was  then,  Iraq’s  Center  of  Gravity:  the  Baath  Party  and  its  central  government 
in  Baghdad.  The  inclination  of  the  weaker  enemy,  however,  was  to  revert  to  the  advantageous 
strategy  of  insurgency  (warfare  mode  of  choice  when  facing  a  superior  foe).  It  has  been 
established  that  the  U.S.  poorly  planned  for  this  shift  in  the  nature  of  war  and  enemy  center  of 
gravity.  Additionally,  the  U.S.  dismantled  the  Iraqi  government  (mostly  Sunni),  disbanded  the 
Iraqi  armed  forces,  and  instituted  a  de-Baathification  process  that  removed  Baath  government 
officials  as  well  as  Baath  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  businessman  putting  “400,000 
breadwinners  in  the  unemployment  line”."^  These  means  among  others  at  the  beginning  of 
“Phase  IV”^  operations  did  not  help  to  bring  about  the  strategic  objectives  for  a  stable  and  secure 
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Iraq.  Instead  they  added  “fenee-sitters”  to  the  previously  organized  insurgeney.  It  was  initially 
believed  the  U.S.  didn’t  need  Sunnis  to  form  the  new  government  and  that  the  population  made 
up  of  Kurds  and  Shiites  would  be  enough.  Many  Sunnis  claim  this  marginalization  as  a  decision 
point  for  joining  the  insurgency.  Thus  began  the  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  war  and  break  up  of 
the  enemy  Center  of  Gravity  into  multiple  Centers  of  Gravity.  Only  five  of  twenty-one  major 
counterinsurgency  operations  have  been  successful  over  the  past  250  years. ^  Consequently,  a 
Center  of  Gravity  analysis  is  crucial  to  make  Iraq  the  sixth. 

“Before  prescribing  anything  for  [this]  disease  you  better  do  the  proper  analysis!  Waghelstein 

The  Center  of  Gravity  Defined.  The  Center  of  Gravity  concept  is  interpreted  in  many 
different  ways  and  was  originated  by  Clausewitz  in  his  book  “On  War”.  He  describes  it  as  “the 
hub  of  all  power  and  movement,  on  which  everything  depends...  the  point  against  which  all  our  energies 
should  be  directed...  Only  by  constantly  seeking  out  the  center  of  his  power...  will  one  really  defeat  the 
enemy.  Written  in  the  1800s,  when  wars  were  between  nation  states,  his  theory  mainly  applied 
to  military  and  conventional  warfare  as  opposed  to  the  many  resources  of  power  and  aspects  of 
warfare  today.  Recently  several  other  interpretations  have  surfaced.  U.S.  Joint  Publication  5- 
00.1  and  Army  Field  Manual  3-0  describe  the  Center  of  Gravity  in  similar  language  as  “those 
characteristics,  capabilities,  or  sources  of power  from  which  a  military  force  derives  its  freedom  of 
action,  physical  strength,  or  will  to  fight”. Milan  Vego  defines  it  as  “that  source  of  massed  strength  - 
physical,  moral,  or  a  source  of  leverage  -  whose  serious  degradation  ...  would  have  the  most  decisive 
impact...”  He  proposes  starting  with  a  listing  of  Critical  Strengths  and  Weaknesses.^*’  Dr.  Joe 
Strange  attempts  to  clarify  its  definition  stating,  “They  are  not  characteristics,  capabilities  or 
locations...  They  are  dynamic  and  powerful  physical  or  moral  agents  of  action  or  influence  that 
possess  certain  characteristics  and  capabilities,  and  benefit  from  a  given  location  or  terrain.” 
(Emphasis  his)  Strange  introduces  the  concept  of  Critical  Capabilities  and  Requirements  to  aid 
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in  finding  the  Center  of  Gravity  and  Critieal  Vulnerabilities.''  The  current  global  environment 
requires  not  only  military  leaders,  but  policy  makers  and  agencies  to  conduct  this  analysis  in 
order  to  provide  unity  of  effort  and  determine  actions  and  resources  across  all  elements  of 
national  power  (diplomatic,  informational,  military  and  economic  (DIME)).  This  paper  will 
utilize  the  Dr.  Strange  method  of  analysis  combined  with  Vego’s  use  of  Critical  Strengths  and 
Weaknesses.  A  true  Center  of  Gravity  study  of  each  Iraqi  insurgent  group  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  However,  a  broad  overview  of  the  process  will  be  given  using  Iraq  as  a  model,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  validity  and  necessity  of  such  a  task. 

“Know  thy  enemy  and  know  thyself  and  in  a  hundred  battles  you  will  not  fail.  Sun  Tzu 
Center  of  Gravity  Analysis  Overview.  The  Center  of  Gravity  study  begins  with  an  analysis  of 

the  enemy’s  desired  end  state,  strategic  objective,  and  operational  objectives.  The  next  step  is 

identification  of  the  Operational  Factors  of  Force,  Space  and  Time,  which  analyzes  key  enemy 

planning  factors  in  these  areas  (See  Fig  1-1).  The  Operational  Factors  are  followed  by 

identification  of  the  Critical  Factors  (Capabilities,  Requirements,  Strengths,  Weaknesses  and 

Vulnerabilities).  Before  a  Center  of  Gravity  analysis  is  even  begun  however,  the  planner  must 

know  the  enemy,  his  culture,  and  his  history.  This  is  especially  true  when  dealing  with 

insurgencies  for  which  control  and  winning  of  the  population’s  loyalties  are  crucial. 

“Maoist  military  doctrine  likens  guerrilla  fighters  to  fish  swimming  in  a  sea  of peasants,  who  provide  logistical 

support”. 

The  Sea  In  Which  They  Swim.  Understanding  the  population,  its  culture,  history  and  social 
characteristics  are  indispensable  for  successful  counterinsurgency  operations,  which  focus  on  the 
population,  creating  a  secure  environment  and  gaining  popular  support.  No  modern  army  using 
conventional  tactics  has  ever  defeated  an  insurgency.'^  Any  Center  of  Gravity  study  that  does 
not  take  into  account  this  “sea  in  which  the  insurgent  swims”  would  be  delinquent. 
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IDENTIFYING  CRITICAL  FACTORS  AND  CENTERS  OF  GRAVITY 


Figure  1-1 

Cultural  Factors.  Following  are  several  examples  that  illustrate  eultural  and  historical  factors 
in  Iraq  which  may  not  have  been  anticipated  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  difficulty  today  in 
establishing  new  governance.  For  thousands  of  years  various  groups  have  formed  autonomous, 
security-providing,  self-contained  social  units  or  tribes.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  during  both  Ottoman  Turk  rule  and  British  occupation,  Iraq’s  disconnected  society 
claimed  no  allegiance  to  a  central  government.  The  Iraqi  people,  from  the  period  of  British 
control  (1919-1958)  through  the  Saddam  years,  have  been  divorced  from  the  political  process;  a 
process  marked  by  sectarian  repression  and  secret  police.  Finally,  increased  Western  influence  is 
seen  by  many  Muslim  countries  and  individuals  as  threatening  Islam,  increasing  depravity  and 
distance  from  the  ideal  Abbasid  Caliphate  period  (8*^  -13*'^  century  A.D.). 
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Historical  Factors.  Historical  contexts  also  reveal  telltale  signs  of  likely  Iraqi  reactions  to 

foreign  invaders.  Iraq,  under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  until  1918,  was  “liberated”  by  the 

British  after  World  War  I  with  the  verbage,  “we  have  come  to  liberate  Iraq  and  not  to  occup/"}^ 

Within  one  year  the  British  were  met  a  united  Shia  and  Sunni  insurgency  to  throw  off  the  bonds 

of  imperialism.  Any  British  attempts  to  quell  the  uprising  only  served  to  exacerbate  the  problem. 

Similar  to  today,  a  fatwa  (religious  ruling)  was  issued,  stating  that  it  was  against  Islamie  law  to 

be  ruled  by  non-Muslims,  as  well  as  a  calling  for  jihad  and  culminating  in  the  Great  Iraqi 

Revolution  of  1920  against  the  British.  This  whole  ordeal  was  extremely  costly  for  the  British, 

who  replaced  their  regime  with  an  Arab  Sunni  government  and  Iraq’s  first  monarch  (the  British 

version  of  legitimate  government  (substitute  Democracy  for  today)). Interestingly,  this  was 

viewed  as  a  Western  imposition  and,  after  several  eoups  and  counter-coups,  was  overthrown  in 

1 8 

1958  by  the  military  regime  that  eventually  became  the  Baath  party. 

Societal  Factors.  There  is  a  myriad  of  groups  and  organizations  in  Iraq  today,  some  that 
overlap,  and  others  that  are  divided  by  historic  hatreds.  The  three  main  divides  in  Iraq  are  the 
Sunni  Muslims,  Shia  Muslims  and  ethnie  Kurds.  All  three  of  these  groups  contain  secularists, 
Islamist  conservatives  and  radical  Islamist  Extremists. Various  ethnic  backgrounds  coexist  as 
well  sueh  as  Arabs,  Persians,  Kurdish,  Turkmen,  and  Assyrians  with  tension  existing  between 
many.  The  Islamie  Extremist  element  in  Iraq  has  a  large  contingent  of  A1  Queda  and  their 
foreign  fighters.  Other  external  influenees  eome  into  play  and  include  non-state  finaneial 
sponsors  of  the  insurgeney,  and  support  (politieal,  economic,  and  military)  given  by  states  with  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  (Iran  and  Syria  for  example).  Einally,  eriminal  aetivity  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  insurgent  activity  and  is  suspected  as  a  means  of  funding  insurgents. 
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Shia  Muslims.  Many  key  factors  exist  regarding  several  of  these  groups  which  are  useful  to  the 

operational  commander.  The  longest  and  most  deeply  engrained  division  in  Iraq  is  between  the 

Sunnis  and  the  Shiites  dating  back  to  the  8*  century  split  over  finding  an  Imam  or  successor  to 

Mohammed.  The  Shia  Muslims  today,  despite  constituting  the  majority  of  the  population  over 

the  years,  have  been  largely  unrepresented  and  repressed  in  significant  areas  of  society,  while  the 

minority  Sunni  Muslims  have  been  the  governing  elements  for  hundreds  of  years  and  are 

integrated  into  business  and  other  professions.  More  recently,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Iranian 

government  by  Shiites  in  1979,  some  militant  factions  of  Iraqi  Shia  have  been  supported  by  Iran 

in  opposition  to  Saddam.  The  elections  of  15  December,  2005,  resulted  in  the  United  Iraqi 

Alliance  (Shia)  winning  120-130  of  the  275  seats  in  parliament  with  50  seats  for  major  Kurdish 

groups  and  40  for  Sunni  Arab  blocs.  This  reverse  in  power  causes  severe  resentment  among 

many  Sunni,  who  see  the  new  Shia  majority  as  backed  by  Iran  and  a  puppet  of  the  U.S.  Further 

complicating  things  is  the  militant  Shiite  Badr  Brigade  infiltrating  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and 

2 1 

conducting  death  squad  patrols  of  Sunni  neighborhoods  to  take  revenge. 

Sunni  Muslims.  Sunni  rule  of  Iraq  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  (1534-1918) 
who  placed  Sunnis  in  high  positions  to  counter  the  Iranian  Salavid  Empire,  the  first  to  declare 
Shia  Islam  their  official  religion.  More  recently  Sunni  and  Baath  Party  rule  has  only  increased 
the  long  sectarian  hatred  with  their  repression,  secret  police  and  centralized  control.  Saddam 
eliminated  any  suspected  opposition,  usually  consisting  of  Kurds,  communists,  Shia  movements, 
and  members  of  his  own  party  and  military.  The  Sunnis  vehemently  view  Shiites  as  simple- 
minded,  incapable  of  leadership  and  merely  an  arm  of  their  mortal  enemy,  Iran.  Even  if  initially 
thankful  to  the  U.S.  for  relief  from  Saddam,  Sunnis  took  a  devastating  hit  to  their  honor  and 
pride  when  they  were  marginalized  in  the  political  process,  unemployed  and  witnessed  the  Shia 
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rise  in  their  plaee.  They  also  fear  lost  oil  revenues  that  a  deeentralized  government  would 

bring.  A  proper  analysis  might  have  easily  predieted  sueh  a  strong  Sunni  resistanee.  The  15 

Deeember  2005  elections  were  an  extremely  significant  milestone  in  that  a  large  Sunni 

population  turned  out  to  vote  after  an  almost  complete  boycott  the  year  before. 

Kurds.  The  Kurds  live  in  northern  Iraq.  Their  ethnic  people  overlap  into  Turkey  and  Iran.  Most 

Kurds  are  Sunni  and  have  constantly  formed  groups  in  rebellion  against  the  Iraqi  government, 

some  communist  and  some  backed  by  Iran.  The  primary  Kurdish  agenda  is  their  desire  for  an 

independent  state.  This  may  cause  widespread  regional  instability  as  Turkey  and  Iran  are  against 

losing  their  Kurd  populations  and  potentially  the  land  on  which  they  reside.  Additionally,  Iraq’s 

oil  revenues  come  mainly  from  this  area  which  if  lost,  would  devastate  Iraq  economically. 

In  just  this  quick  summary  of  the  Iraqi  people,  the  complexity  of  the  situation  that  the  U.S. 

faces  is  easily  seen.  The  next  section  will  study  insurgent  operational  factors  of  insurgents. 

“You ’ve  got  overlapping  universes  of  insurgents... different  constellations  Hoffman 

The  Insurgents.  The  Iraqi  insurgency,  as  a  reflection  of  Iraq’s  society  and  culture,  is  a  complex 

collage  of  supporting  and  opposing  groups  based  on  ethnic,  religious,  tribal,  regional  and 

political  factors,  all  waging  war  on  U.S.  forces  and  U.S.  strategy.  Some  sources  state  that  there 

are  close  to  forty  various  insurgent  groups  in  Iraq.^"^  In  such  a  complex  case,  it  is  best  to 

organize  the  insurgencies  into  categories.  For  this  case  insurgent  groups  will  be  classified  based 

on  ideological  similarities  resulting  in  two  groups:  (1)  the  Islamic  Extremists,  and  (2)  to  borrow 

25 

President  Bush’s  term  from  his  7  December  speech,  Iraqi  “Rejectionists”. 

“To  discover  how  much  of  our  resources  must  be  mobilized  for  war,  we  must  first  examine  our  own  political  aim 

and  that  of  the  enemy.  -  Clausewitz 

V.a.  Insurgent  Objectives.  The  first  step  to  an  accurate  determination  of  an  enemy  Center  of 
Gravity  is  a  study  of  the  ideology  and  objectives  of  each  particular  group.  Islamic  Extremists, 
also  known  as  jihadists,  are  those  who  have  taken  an  extreme  view  and  interpretation  of  the 
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Kuran  to  the  point  of  supporting  the  ideology  of  global  jihad  against  the  non-believer,  and  belief 
that  the  West  is  responsible  for  Muslim  suffering  and  powerlessness.  Bin  Laden  exemplified  the 
aims  of  this  group  in  his  1998  fatwa  elaiming  that  Ameriea  had  deelared  war  against  God  and  his 
messenger,  and  ealling  for  the  murder  of  any  Ameriean  as  “the  individual  duty  for  every  Muslim  who 
can  do  it  in  any  country  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it.”^'^  The  Extremist  strategie  objeetive  is  to 
establish  a  pan-Islamie  Caliphate  throughout  the  world  by  working  with  other  Islamie  Extremist 
groups  to  overthrow  all  non-believing  regimes  and  eradieate  all  Westerners  and  non-Muslims 
from  Muslim  eountries.^^  Extremists  generate  support  for  their  agenda  by  eultivating  the 
pereeption  that  Islam  is  under  threat.  Their  means  is  extreme  violenee  and  terrorism  as  “Islamic 
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governments  have  never  been...  established  through  peaceful  means" . 

The  seeond  group,  the  “Rejeetionists”,  are  more  loosely  defined  here  than  in  the  President’s 
speeeh  and  inelude  his  third  group,  “Saddamists”  (those  still  loyal  to  Saddam  and  Baath  party). 
Rejeetionists  in  this  paper,  represent  all  those  who  rejeet  the  ongoing  politieal  proeess,  Shia 
politieal  leadership,  and  U.S.  “oeeupation”  foree.  The  objeetives  of  this  group  are  to  disrupt  the 
politieal  proeess  making  Iraq  ungovernable  in  hopes  of  regaining  power  and  driving  the  U.S.  out. 
It  is  eritieal  for  the  planner  to  note  the  objeetives  and  means  that  eoineide  between  the  groups 
and  those  that  diverge.  This  will  be  addressed  later  in  the  Critieal  Vulnerabilities  seetion. 
Operational  Factors.  The  next  step,  analysis  of  the  Operational  Eaetors  of  Eoree,  Spaee,  and 
Time  is  important  to  the  planner  for  understanding  the  enemy  and  his  environment,  and  for 
setting  the  stage  to  determine  his  Critieal  Capabilities,  Requirements,  Strengths  and  Weaknesses. 
The  purpose  of  this  seetion  is  not  to  provide  an  exhaustive  list  of  Operational  Eaetors,  however, 
key  aspeets  of  both  groups  that  build  toward  the  Critieal  Eaetors  will  be  highlighted.  Eaetor  of 
Eoree  (or  Eaetor  Eoree)  for  the  Islamie  Extremist  eonsists  of:  A1  Queda  operatives,  Iraqi  jihadists 
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(of  all  backgrounds),  and  foreign  fighters  (both  jihadists  and  mereenaries).  The  Rejeetionists  on 
the  other  hand  are  made  up  of  Sunni  militants  to  inelude,  Saddam  loyalists  and  Baathists,  Iraqi 
nationalists,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  any  militant  Shiites  or  Kurds  whose  aim  it  is  to  rid 
Iraq  of  its  foreign  oeeupiers.  Funetional  Faetors  of  Foree  for  both  insurgent  groups  have  similar 
elements:  a  small  eorps  of  leaders,  the  fighters,  martyrs  (more  so  with  Extremists),  a  base  of 
support  in  the  populaee,  allianees  (global  in  the  case  of  Extremists),  eleries  and  tribal  leaders 
who  aet  as  mid-level  leaders  and  reeruiters,  fund-raisers  and  finaneial  sponsors,  teehnologieal 
experts  (bomb-makers),  the  pool  of  reeruits  (young,  underedueated,  unemployed),  and  the  media. 

Eaetors  Spaee  interaets  with  Eaetor  Eoree  in  that  Islamie  Extremists,  A1  Queda  and  affiliate 
groups  are  inereasingly  globally  networked  and  loeated  worldwide.  Iraq  for  them  has  beeome  a 
very  large  front  in  their  jihad  against  the  U.S.  Additionally,  both  groups  are  suspeeted  to  reeeive 
support  from  Muslim  eountries  and  organizations.  Both  utilize  technology  as  well  as  Eourth 
Generation  Warfare  (4GW)  in  their  taeties  and  eommunieations  as  seen  in  the  innovative 
improvised  explosive  deviees  (lED)  and  planning  through  eyberspaee.  Eor  Eaetor  Space,  both 
groups  have  the  advantage  of  melting  into  the  populaee  and  the  urban  jungle.  The  faet  that  the 
eountryside  is  very  mueh  divided  into  seetarian  areas  makes  it  very  easy  for  both  groups  to  ineite 
seetarian  violenee  and  frustrate  U.S.  efforts  for  harmonious  government  and  law  enforeement. 
Easily,  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  porous  borders  allow  thousands  of  foreign  fighters  in  to  Iraq. 

Coneerning  Eaetors  Time,  a  possible  differenee  exists  between  the  two  groups.  The 
Extremists  by  virtue  of  their  unlimited  and  global  objectives  ean  be  relatively  patient  eompared 
to  Rejeetionists  who  have  the  U.S. -Iraqi  political  milestones  to  eompete  against.  Additionally, 
the  deeper  engrained  ideology  of  Extremism  is  more  apt  to  weather  time  than  more  emotional 
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and  urgent  causes  of  the  Rejectionists.  Tactically,  the  factor  of  time  favors  both  groups  as  they 
can  choose  the  time,  place  and  nature  of  their  attacks. 

Critical  Factors;  Critical  Capabilities  and  Requirements.  Critical  Capabilities  (CC)  are  the 
enemy’s  primary  abilities  which  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  objectives,  while  Critical 
Requirements  are  those  conditions,  resources,  and  means  that  enable  a  given  Critical  Capability 
to  be  realized.  As  found  with  the  study  of  Operational  Factors,  insurgencies  by  nature, 
although  individually  unique,  will  have  many  similarities.  For  example,  both  groups  share 
several  Critical  Capabilities  to  include:  their  ability  to  conduct  attacks,  mobilize  popular  support 
in  Iraq  as  well  as  globally,  obtain  new  recruits,  command  and  control,  maintain  operational 
security,  and  finance  operations.  Some  of  the  corresponding  Critical  Requirements  for  each 
Capability  are:  (for  CC  -  to  conduct  attacks)  an  urban  environment  and  populace  in  which  to 
hide,  a  widespread,  decentralized  and  horizontal  network,  technological  training  (e.g. 
communications  and  bomb  making),  tactical  training  (e.g.  small  arms  and  ground  fighting), 
finances  for  fighters,  supplies  and  logistics,  a  supportive  or  fearful  populace;  (for  CC  -  to 
mobilize  support)  alliances,  support  and  influence  of  sheiks  and  tribal  leaders,  a  cause  or 
grievance  among  the  populace  (e.g.  lack  of  security,  infrastructure,  and  employment),  an 
ideology  (e.g.  Muslim  anti- western),  a  media  mechanism  from  which  to  broadcast,  legitimacy  of 
the  group,  coercion  at  times,  and,  more  so  for  Extremists,  the  worldwide  scattering  of  mosques 
doubling  as  recruitment  centers;  (for  CC  -  to  command  and  control  and  CC  -  maintain  OpSec) 
secure  communications,  technology,  a  well  connected  network  of  cells,  very  clear  guidance  on 
objectives  (e.g.  fatwas  and  use  of  media),  decentralized  control;  and  (for  the  CC  -  finance  of 
operations)  large  financial  sponsorship  and  hi-tech  banking  and  money  transfers. 
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Critical  Strengths  and  Weaknesses.  The  Critical  Factors  are  further  broken  down  into  Critical 


Strengths  and  Critical  Weaknesses,  and  begin  to  reveal  clues  to  the  planner  as  to  possible  Centers 
of  Gravity  and  potential  Critical  Vulnerabilities  to  effect  or  attack.  Some  Critical  Capabilities 
can  serve  as  both  a  Critical  Strength  and  a  Critical  Weakness  depending  on  different  aspects  of 
its  use  or  effect.  For  example  the  Extremists’  ideology  is  a  Critical  Strength  in  that  its  rhetoric 
capitalizes  on  much  of  the  Muslim  world’s  grievances.  However,  other  moderate  Muslims  see 
this  cause  as  misguided  and  not  true  Islam.  Also,  as  a  Critical  Strength,  their  radical  violence 
and  indiscriminate  attacks  serve  to  keep  fearful  Iraqis  from  participating  in  the  political  process, 
cut  deep  into  U.S.  domestic  support,  and  decrease  the  faith  and  trust  of  the  populace  in  the  Iraqi 
government  to  protect  them.  It  also,  however,  serves  to  hinder  more  widespread  support  and 
often  ignites  family  and  tribal  loyalties  of  Iraqi  victims.  Critical  Strengths  that  both  groups  share 
include;  methods  and  capabilities  of  attack,  dynamic  leadership  with  a  loyal  following,  a  general 
base  of  support  among  the  populace,  freedom  of  action  and  movement,  recruiting  capability, 
available  funding,  technology  (globalization  of  commerce,  internet,  banking),  operational 
security,  decentralized  structure,  difficult  to  find,  the  lack  of  any  rules  of  engagement,  the 
availability  of  weapons,  and  the  relatively  low  cost  of  operations. 

Determining  the  correct  Critical  Weaknesses  can  be  more  difficult  with  insurgencies  but 
crucial  to  the  development  of  counterinsurgency  lines  of  operation  and  operational  objectives. 
There  are  two  main  weaknesses  on  the  Extremist  side,  their  ideology  and  their  alliances.  Their 
ideology,  although  listed  as  a  Critical  Strength,  can  also  serve  as  a  Critical  Weakness  when  in 
alliance  with  groups  that  have  more  tangible  grievances  and  causes.  Comparing  the  Desired  End 
States  of  both  groups  further  illustrates  this  Critical  Weakness.  The  operational  objectives  line 
up  in  that  both  groups  want  to  expel  the  occupiers  and  disrupt  their  political  strategy.  However, 
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the  Desired  End  States  differ  in  where  and  what  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow  up.  The 
Rejeetionists,  largely  Sunni  nationalists  and  seeular  Baathists,  generally  desire  a  free  Iraq  under 
Sunni  leadership  and  do  not  fondly  anticipate  reverting  to  an  8*’’  century  Caliphate.  Iraqi  jihadists 

33 

were  not  part  of  the  country’s  leadership  and  are,  in  fact,  ideological  enemies  of  Baathism. 

Also,  the  indiscriminate  attacks  of  the  Extremists  often  extend  to  the  Iraqi  populace  as  their 
beliefs  justify  the  killing  of  other  Muslims  who  are  perceived  as  cooperating  with  occupation 
forces  or  even  the  Iraqi  government.  A  common  tactic  of  Extremists  is  to  deliberately  provoke 
opposing  sectarian  groups  to  undermine  security  efforts  and  incite  further  violence. Many 
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Rejectionist  leaders  regret  allowing  the  jihadists,  often  foreign,  into  their  areas  of  control. 

The  Critical  Weaknesses  on  the  Rejectionist  side  is  also  their  cause  and  ideology  but  for  a 
different  reason.  Because  there  are  so  many  different  tribal,  regional  and  ethnic  elements  that 
fall  into  this  category,  there  is  disagreement  on  objectives  and  agenda  within  the  group  itself. 
Specifically,  insurgents  agree  on  the  negative  goals  of  ousting  the  U.S.  and  disrupting  strategies 
of  government  and  economy,  but  have  not  unified  on  a  positive  goal  for  a  future  Iraq.  Another 
Critical  Weakness  on  the  part  of  Rejeetionists  is  time.  Tactically  and  operationally,  time  is 
typically  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  However,  in  this  case,  because  of  the  significant 
milestones  made  in  the  political  processes  and  the  desire  of  many  insurgents  in  this  group  to 
regain  power,  time  may  seem  to  be  running  out.  These  two  Critical  Weaknesses  combined  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  recent  elections.  Many  Sunni  and  former  regime  leaders  who  were  part  of 
the  insurgency  regretted  their  boycott  of  elections  in  January  2005  and  desired  a  political  voice 
as  the  Iraqi  government  and  constitution  were  being  established.  Despite  widespread  threats 
from  A1  Queda  and  Islamic  Extremists,  Sunni  sheiks  and  insurgency  leaders  encouraged  their 
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people  to  vote  and  promised  the  loeal  eivilian  population  in  their  regions  proteetion  from  attacks. 

36 

In  one  instance,  Sunni  voter  turnout  in  Ramada  went  from  2%  in  January  to  55%  in  December. 
Insurgency  Center  of  Gravity.  At  this  point  in  the  analysis,  a  Center  of  Gravity  is  determined 
by  looking  at  the  enemy’s  objectives  and  his  Operational  and  Critical  Factors.  Traditional 
Centers  of  Gravity  such  as  leadership,  armed  forces,  command  and  control  often  do  not  always 
apply  when  dealing  with  an  insurgency.  Documents  seized  from  Saddam  reveal  that  he  and  top 
deputies  helped  organize  and  facilitate  their  side  of  the  insurgency.  However,  the  capture  of 
Saddam  has  not  lessened  its  intensity.  Likewise,  the  capture  of  Bin  Laden  or  his  deputies  will 
not  likely  dismantle  the  motivation  or  spread  of  Islamic  extremism.  Command  and  control  is  too 
diffuse  and  decentralized  to  be  a  Center  of  Gravity  or  pinpoint  a  hub  of  either  group.  Neither 
groups’  financial  support  nor  weapons  supplies  are  Centers  of  Gravity  due  to  the  inexpensive 
techniques  and  easy  access  to  arms.  Unless  the  strategic  Centers  of  Gravity  for  each  group  are 
targeted,  all  the  weapon  caches  found  and  all  the  individual  bombers  caught  will  not  significantly 
impact  the  insurgency  in  Iraq.  On  the  Extremist  side,  the  one  thing  that  unites  these  people  and 
gives  them  their  motivation  and  purpose,  their  Center  of  Gravity,  is  the  legitimacy  and  appeal  of 
Islamic  Extremist  ideology.  The  Iraqi  Rejectionists  have  a  strong  cause,  but  it  is  less  unified 
than  the  Extremist  ideology.  The  bulk  of  the  Rejectionists  consists  of  the  Sunni  Arab  population 
who  see  the  de-Baathification  process  as  actually  the  firing  of  thousands  of  Baathists  in  benign 
but  important  positions  in  society.  The  Rejectionist  strategic  Center  of  Gravity  therefore,  is  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Sunni  Arab  population. 

Critical  Vulnerabilities.  Determining  the  Centers  of  Gravity  is  not  an  end  to  itself  The  most 
important  and  final  step  is  for  planners  to  accurately  determine  the  enemy’s  Critical 
Vulnerabilities.  This  will  shape  the  concept  of  operations  at  every  level  (strategic,  operational. 
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and  tactical)  and  provide  an  operational  framework  in  which  to  concentrate  and  foeus  all  efforts 


of  national  power  (DIME).  These  efforts  will  then  be  focused  along  mutually  supporting  lines  of 


operation,  converging  through  deeision  points  and  operational  objeetives  toward  a  eommon 


national  strategic  objective.  Figure  1-2  shows  Milan  Vego’s  concept  in  the  case  of  one  enemy 
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Figure  1-2 

and  Center  of  Gravity.  Critical  Vulnerabilities  are  those  Critical  Factors  or  components  which 
the  planner  has  the  eapability  to  influence  and  will  direetly  or  indirectly  negatively  impaet  the 
enemy’s  Center  of  Gravity  causing  it  to  fail.  For  the  Fxtremists,  their  radical  strategic  goals 
could  lead  to  potential  weakness  in  their  alliances  with  the  local  Iraqi  insurgent  groups.  It  is 
difficult  to  target  or  get  rid  of  an  ideology,  however,  by  focusing  efforts  on  eroding  the 
Fxtremists’  allianees  and  support  base,  its  ideology’s  aeeeptability  and  legitimacy  in  Iraq  will  be 
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significantly  reduced.  The  Critieal  Vulnerabilities  of  the  Iraqi  Rejeetionists  inelude  their  inter¬ 


group  cohesion,  the  elements  and  leaders  that  desire  to  have  a  voiee  in  the  politieal  proeess,  the 


faetor  of  time  as  the  politieal  proeess  eontinues,  and  the  aequieseenee  of  the  Sunni  Arab 


populaee.  Although  previously  listed  as  a  Critieal  Strength  and  Center  of  Gravity,  the  Sunni 

Strategic  and  Operational  Objectives 

Differing  Strategic  Objectives: 

-Radical  Islamic  objectives 
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Common  Characteristics  of  Alliance: 

-Operational  Objectives  and  the  Means 
-Critical  Capabilities/Requirements  overlap 
-  Factor  Force  overlap  of  people  and 

Fig  1-3:  Centers  of  Gravity  for  Two  Insurgencies 

Arab  populace  is  also  a  Critical  Vulnerability  in  the  sense  that  the  U.S.  may  have  the  eapability 
to  affect  them  and  meet  several  of  their  needs  thereby  undermining  their  support  to  the  Iraqi 
Rejeetionists.  Figure  1-3  depiets  one  way  to  look  at  two  Centers  of  Gravity  for  two  enemies  on  a 
common  operational  axis.  By  targeting  the  political  desires  of  some  Rejectionist  elements  to  get 
a  seat  at  the  politieal  table,  you  indirectly  begin  to  affect  the  Center  of  Gravity  of  the  Sunni  Arab 
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populace  who  have  been  marginalized  and  removed  from  the  system.  This  will  have  a 
destabilizing  effeet  on  the  overlapping  objeetives  and  motives  between  the  two  groups  as  eertain 
elements  of  Sunni  insurgents  begin  to  partieipate  in  the  politieal  proeess.  As  they  do,  Extremists, 
beeause  of  their  ideology,  will  have  no  ehoiee  but  to  attaek  those  that  attempt  to  partieipate  in  the 
U.S.  tainted  government  creating  a  rift  between  the  two.  As  this  eontinues  and  the  alliance 
begins  to  break  apart,  the  Extremists’  Center  of  Gravity  will  be  indireetly  affeeted  by  losing 
legitimaey  among  the  Iraqi  populaee.  Both  groups  may  still  hate  the  U.S.  but  the  differenees  in 
their  political  desires  ean  be  capitalized  on  to  break  apart  the  insurgency.  Carried  out 
exponentially,  this  eould  result  in  regional  Iraqi  militants  driving  foreign  fighters  and  Extremists 
from  their  areas.  This  has  already  been  reported  in  some  parts  sinee  the  eleetions.^*  There  have 
been  several  incidents  of  Extremist  attacks  killing  Sunnis,  the  largest  being  the  bombing  of  26 
Sunni  poliee  reeruits  in  Samarra  this  January.  The  Sunnis  had  been  eneouraged  by  sheiks  to 
begin  partieipating  in  the  seeurity  of  their  neighborhoods.  Many  known  A1  Queda  members 

-5Q 

have  been  hunted  down  and  killed  in  retaliation.  Interestingly,  and  to  confirm  this  trend, 
Jordanian  bom  al-Zarqawi,  head  of  Al-Queda  in  Iraq,  has  supposedly  been  replaeed  by  an  Iraqi 
in  order  to  eompensate  for  possible  division."^®  Sunni  resentment  against  foreign  fighters  and 
Extremists  with  no  stake  in  Iraq’s  future  exeept  for  destmction  is  growing. 

“...while  fifty  different  small  objectives  are  pursued,...  inertia,  friction,  outside  interests  always  emerge, 

especially  in  allied  armys...”^‘  -  Claus ewitz 

Resulting  Focus  of  Effort.  What  has  emerged  thus  far  is  a  main  foeus  of  effort  and  two 
supporting  efforts.  The  primary  Critieal  Vulnerability  and  thus,  the  main  foeus  of  effort  should 
be  the  reintegration  of  the  Rejeetionists’  Sunni  Arab  population  into  the  politieal  proeess  and 
many  of  their  previous  eivilian  roles.  The  supporting  efforts  are  direeted  at  the  other  Critieal 
Vulnerabilities:  winning  over  the  insurgents’  base  of  support  in  the  populace,  and  attacking  and 
countering  the  radieal  ideology  of  the  Extremists  in  Iraq.  There  are  several  ways  that  these 
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conclusions  can  be  transformed  into  sequeneed  and  synehronized  tasks,  some  of  whieh  may  be 
intuitive.  However,  history  reveals  that  the  intuitive  does  not  always  translate  to  reality. 

Focus  of  Effort  in  Action.  The  most  important  applieation  of  this  study,  under  whieh  all  other 
applieations  must  align,  is  Unity  of  Effort/Unit  of  Command.  This  is  one  of  U.S.  Joint 
Doetrine’s  Prineiples  of  War"^^.  Despite  this  guidanee,  in  Iraq,  the  Provineial  Reeonstruetion 
Teams  fall  under  a  different  ehains  of  eommand  than  those  units  assigned  to  seeurity  in  the  same 
region.  Civilian  ageneies  and  other  government  ageneies  (OGA)  are  also  a  separate  entity. 
Coordination  and  unity  of  effort  is  often  dependent  on  the  personalities  and  relationships  of  those 
in  eharge  at  the  operational  and  taotieal  level,  and  are  often  derailed  by  the  rapid  turnover  of 
personnel  every  three  to  six  months.  In  addition,  the  reintegration  of  Sunni  Arabs  into  the 
politieal  proeess  is  elearly  not  a  just  military  task.  The  Shiites  and  Kurds,  may  require 
signifieant  diplomatie  pressure  to  allow  Sunnis  more  say  in  the  government.  General  Ponee,  the 
El  Salvador  Defense  Minister  during  the  1980s,  was  often  known  to  say,  “99 percent"  of 
eountering  insurgeney  “is  political,  social,  economic,  and  ideological  and  only  10  percent  military. 

It  is  vital  that  poliey  be  established  whieh  indoetrinates  and  ineorporates  the  prineiple  of  Unity  of 
Effort  and  Command  aeross  all  national  resourees. 

The  seeond  most  erueial  adjustment  needed  to  aoeomplish  the  stated  foeus  of  effort  and 
supporting  efforts  from  this  study  is  an  inerease  in  U.S.  eivilian  and  military  eultural  sensitivity 
and  awareness.  One  ally  eommented  that  while  U.S.  forees  were  ^"unfailingly  courteous... at  times 
their  cultural  insensitivity  [inadvertently]  amounted  to  institutional  racism"  All  three  of  the  targeted 

eritieal  vulnerabilities  ean  only  be  affeeted  through  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Iraqi  people  and 
eulture.  The  rotation  frequeney  of  personnel  is  too  high  to  learn  this  on  the  job.  Improvements  in 
this  area  are  eurrently  underway  in  the  military.  The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  have  reeently 
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applied  this  lesson  to  their  training  programs  and  produced  the  most  realistic  model  of  urban, 
desert  and  cultural  training  the  military  has  seen,  namely,  Mojave  Viper  in  Twenty-Nine  Palms. 

The  third  application  derived  from  the  focus  and  supporting  efforts  is  to  influence  the  Sunni 
Arab  population.  Regional  populations  under  insurgent  control  are  largely  made  up  of  two 
groups:  those  that  directly  support  the  insurgents  or  are  recruited  because  of  similar  grievances 
and  beliefs,  and  those  who  are  supportive  due  to  fear  of  insurgent  reprisals.  In  either  case, 
confidence  in  the  government  and  security  has  been  lost.  To  counter  this,  the  U.S.  must  provide 
adequate  and  permanent  security  in  neighborhoods,  revitalize  and  rebuild  the  people’s  economy 
and  infrastructure,  and  give  the  people  a  stake  in  their  future.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  most 
effective  means.  One  of  the  tactics  used  by  U.S.  forces  has  been  to  conduct  large  kinetic  sweeps 
or  “cordon  and  search”  for  insurgents.  This  does  not  instill  loyalty  in  a  people  that  are  afraid  of 
reprisals  when  troops  return  to  base  or  move  on  to  other  areas.  The  most  effective  counter¬ 
insurgency  security  strategy  was  the  Combined  Action  Platoon  concept  in  Vietnam."^^  A  “clear 
and  hold”  strategy,  the  U.S.  Marines  lived  and  worked  in  the  villages,  rebuilding  infrastructure 
and  patrolling  with  indigenous  security  teams.  This  technique  is  currently  being  tested  in  Mosul 
and  A1  Anfar  with  great  success."^^  Combined  with  the  “oil  spot  strategy”"^*,  this  would  be 
extremely  effective  in  undermining  the  insurgents’  population  base  of  support. 

The  last  recommendation  based  on  this  study  must  address  the  final  supporting  effort 
identified,  the  ideology  of  the  Extremists.  In  short,  the  U.S.  must  focus  all  its  resources  at 
waging  an  information  war  at  home  and  abroad.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  stated,  “. .  .it  is  vital  that 
the  government  should  gain  the  propaganda  initiative. .  This  is  larger  than  just  attacking  the 

Islamic  Extremist  ideology.  It  also  serves  to  protect  a  U.S.  Center  of  Gravity:  domestic  and 
international  support.  In  Iraq,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  a  message  out  that  undermines 
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the  Extremist  ideology.  “Seeuring  positive  eoverage  for  our  troops  in  Iraq  can  be  as  important  to 
their  safety  as. .  .state-of-the-art  body  armor. A  senior  U.S.  General  from  the  Central 
Command  area  of  operations,  after  publicly  acclaiming  a  long  list  of  positive  steps  and  gains 
being  made  in  Iraq,  was  asked  why  the  American  people  had  no  knowledge  of  even  one  of  these 
items.  He  was  quoted  to  have  said  to  his  military  audience  that  this  job  of  getting  the  word  out 
was  up  to  each  of  the  individuals  in  his  audience  to  volunteer  to  speak  in  the  neighborhoods.^' 
While  that  may  be  true  and  a  good  idea,  it  is  not  comprehensive  national  strategy  to  conduct 
information  operations  and  strategic  communications  attacking  Extremist  ideology  and 
protecting  U.S.  Centers  of  Gravity.  This  effort  is  too  important  to  let  slide  and  must  be 
appropriately  tasked.  The  only  effective  way  to  do  this  is  implement  a  Unity  of  Effort  strategy 
that  focuses  national  energies.  Eigure  1-4  is  a  visual  interpretation  of  what  this  might  look  like. 

“The  insurgency  in  Iraq  is  a  movement  without  a  Center  of  Gravity.  -  Hoffman 
Counter-Argument  and  Refute.  There  are  some,  Bruce  Hoffman  to  name  one,  who  argue  that 

the  Iraq  situation  and  number  of  political/insurgent  groups  is  too  diffuse  to  conduct  a  Center  of 

Gravity  analysis  and,  at  this  stage,  has  gained  too  much  momentum  for  any  reassessment  to  have 

much  effect.  To  combat  one  insurgent  group  may  also  serve  to  fuel  another.  The  dreaded  word 

“quagmire”  appears  in  the  media  and  many  politicians  now  echo  the  refrain  to  bring  all  U.S. 

forces  home.  “Get  out  now!”  they  cry.  “The  U.S.  being  there  is  the  cause  of  the  insurgency!” 

In  response  to  this  argument,  many  Iraqis  now  realize  that  despite  their  hatred  for  the  west, 
they  do  not  want  the  Americans  to  leave  quite  yet.  Despite  the  cry  of  Iraqis  for  the  U.S.  to 
depart,  civil  war  and  sectarian  violence  would  be  sure  to  result.  Plus  these  security  forces  still 
consist  of  various  elements  which  are  more  loyal  to  their  respective  tribal  or  religious  leaders 
than  to  a  central  government  of  Iraq.  In  regards  to  the  complexity  of  the  Center  of  Gravity 
analysis,  understanding  your  enemy  and  conducting  this  analysis  is  invaluable  to  any  amount  of 
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Objectives 


More  Pronounced 
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in  Strategic  Objectives: 
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Fig  1-4:  Focus  of  Effort  Applied  to  Two  Insurgency  Centers  of  Gravity 

success  in  counterinsurgency  operations.  What  must  be  done  however,  as  was  done  here,  is  to 
categorize  insurgent  groups  based  on  similar  causes  and  then  examine  commonalities  and 
differenees  for  areas  to  undermine  or  exploit. 

Conclusion.  The  current  pieture  in  Iraq  and  its  implications  for  the  U.S.  are  challenging  to  say 
the  least.  However,  there  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the  way  the  war  is  being  conducted  now 
eompared  to  the  summer  of  2003,  and  it  is  not  too  late  for  eontinuous  reassessments  to  be  made 
using  a  Center  of  Gravity  analysis.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  allegiance  of  several  insurgent 
groups  with  various  ideologies  also  means  that  there  are  fissures  that  can  be  exploited  to 
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undermine  their  Critieal  Requirements  and  Critieal  Capabilities.  If  the  insurgeneies  in  Iraq, 
divided  into  Extremists  and  Rejeetionists,  are  analyzed  based  on  a  Center  of  Gravity  approaeh, 
an  operational  framework  will  be  established  in  whieh  all  elements  of  national  power  ean  be 
eoneentrated.  Through  a  mandated  national  Unity  of  Effort,  inereased  eultural  knowledge, 
inereased  seeurity  and  reeonstruetion,  and  a  massive  information  eampaign  this  war  ean  be  won, 
and  may  also  serve  as  a  line  of  operation  on  the  greater  strategie  axis  foeused  on  the  global 
insurgeney  of  Islamie  jihad  (Global  War  on  Terrorism). 
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